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Which  has  been  exhibited  upwards  of  Three  Hundred  fucceffive 
Nights  to  crowded  Audiences,  and  met  with  the  moft  univerfal 


Applaufe. 


Ladies  and  Gentlemen, 

Y  all  the  laws  of  laughing,  every  man  has  an  im- 
righted  doubt  to  play  the  fool  with  himfelf ;  un¬ 
der  that  licence  this  Exhibition  is  attempted  :  — 
Good  wine  needs  no  bulh  ; — the  bad  deferves  none: — If 
what  I  have  to  offer  meets  with  your  approbation,  you 
will  applaud  it ;  if  otherwife,  it  will  meet  with  the  con¬ 
tempt  it  deferves. - Some  of  thefe  heads  are  manu¬ 

factured  in  wood,  and  others  in  pafteboard,  to  denote 
that  there  are  not  only  Blockheads,  but  Paper  Sculls. 

N°  i.  This  is  one  of  thofe  extraordinary  perfonages 
called  Conquerors.  He  was  called  ALEXANDER  the 
GREAT,  from  the  great  number  of  people  His  ambition 
had  to  cut  to  pieces ;  he  was  a  moll  dexterous  flaughter- 
man,  and  thought  mankind  only  made  for  him  to  cut 
away  with  ;  he  was  a  great  hero,  warrier,  and  man-killer 

- Formerly.  And— — — N°  2.  This  is  the  head  of  a 

CHEROKEE  CHIEF,  called  Sachem-Swampum-Scal- 

po-Tomakauk ; - He  was  a  great  hero,  warrior,  and 

mankiller — Lately.  And 

N°  3.  This  is  the  head  of  a  QUACK  DOCTOR; — 
a  greater  mankiller  than  either  of  the  other  two.  The 
head  of  the  quack-doCtor  is  exhibited  to  Ihew  the  weak- 
nefs  of  wlfdom,  and  the  ilrength  of  folly  ;  for  if  wifdom 
was  not  too  weak,  would  fuch  fellows  as  Carmen,  Cob- 
lers  and  Porters  be  permitted  to  vend  their  unwholefome 
mixtures,  under  letters  patent; — and  if  folly  was  not  too 
ftrong, would  any  body  fwallow  their  compofitions! — The 
madnefs  of  *  this  head,  made  him  a  conqueror.  —  The 
folly  of  the  town  dubb’d  f  this  a  doftor  — The  exploits 
of  Alexander  are  celebrated  by  half  the  great  writers  of 
the  age  !  and  yet  this  Alexander  was  nothing  more  than 
a  murderer  and  amad  man  ;  who  ran  from  one  end  of  the 
world  to  the  other,  feeking  who.m  he  might  cut  to  pieces: 
—  and  §  this  copper- complexioned  hero  wants  nothing 
to  make  him  as  great  as  Alexander,  but  the  reft  of  an¬ 
tiquity  to  varnifti  over  his  crimes,  and  the  pens  of  wri¬ 
ters  to  illuftrate  his  aClions.  - The  Quack-dottor  is 

his  own  hillorian  ;  and  publifher,  in  the  Daily  Advert! fer 

*  Alexander.  f  The  Quack  Doflor. 

$  Cherokee  Chief. 


and  Gazetteer,  accounts  of  cures  never  performed,  and 
copies  of^ffidavits  never  fworn  to. 

N°4.  Here  is  the  quack-doCtor’s  coat  of  arms  ;  — 
three  ducks  proper ;  and  Quack,  Quack,  Quack,  for  the 
motto.  — ’Tis  charged  round  with  death’s  heads;  and 
way  of  creft,  a  number  of  quack  puffs  and  bills  of  mor¬ 
tality. — It  was  made  up  for  him  by  the  worlhipful  com¬ 
pany  of  Undertakers,  and  prefented  to  him  by  the  fex- 
tons  and  gravediggers  ;  to  denote,  that  thefe  people  look 
upon  Quack-doCtors  as  their  greateft  benefactors. 

N°  5.  The  ornaments  of**  this  head,  are  not  for  what 
the  wearer  has  done ;  on  the  contrary,  he  bears  about 
with  him  the  conftant  memorial  of  the  faults  of  others, 
and  is,  by  the  ill  judging  part  of  the  world,  condemned 
for  crimes  he  could  not  commit,  and  the  very  commifiion 
of  which  conftitutes  all  his  unhappinefs.  Thefe  horns, 
like  the  cornucopia  of  the  ancients,  ftgnify  plenty ;  and 
denote,  that  this  head  hath  abundance  of '■brethren  in 
affiiftion ;  they  are  gilt,  to  Ihew,  that  there  are  wretches 
bafe  enough  to  accept  the  wages  of  difhonour,  even  in  a 

point  the  moft  delicate. - This  brafs  Buck’s  head,  we 

all  well  know,  is  made  ufeof  both  in  public  and  private 
houfes  ;  nor  had  it  been  made  in  this  lhape,  but  to  ac- 
cuftom  mankind  not  only  to  the  light  of  horns,  but  to 
the  ufe  of  hanging  their  hats  upon  them. 

From  the  ancient  cullom  of  adorning  the  temples, 
came  the  modern  cuftom  of  embellilhing  the  whole  head. 
Hence  arofe  the  whig  manufactory — the  confequence  of 
which  we  lhall  endeavour  to  illuftrate. 

N°  6.  *  Here  is  a  head,  and  only  a  head  ;  a  plain, 
fimple,  naked,  unimbelliihed  appearance  ;  which,  in  its 
prefent  fituation,  conveys  to  us  no  other  idea,  than  that 
of  a  bruifer  preparing  to  fight  at  Broughton’s.  Behold 
how  naked,  how  limple  a  thing  nature  is  !  But,  behold, 
how  luxuriant  is  f  N°  7.  Art !  What  importance  is  now 
feated  on  thefe  brows  !  What  reverence  the  features  de.- 
mand  1  What  dignity  is  diffufed  on  the  whole  counte¬ 
nance1  - This  is  a  compendium  of  law.  — — —  Special 

**  The  head  of  a  cuckold.  ■  * 

*  A  Counfellor’s  head, 
f  A  large  tve  wig  upon  the  head. 
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pleadings  in  the  fore  top,  pleas,  rejoinders,  replications} 
and  demurs  in  each  turn  of  the  head — the  knotty  points 
of  practice  in  the  twin  ot  the  tail — • — —the  depth  ot  the 
full  bottom,  denotes  the  length  of  a  chancery  mit*  while 
the  black  coif  at  top,  like  a  blitter  plainer,  leems  to  tell 
us,  that  the  Law  is  a  great  irritator,  and  never  to  be 
ufed  but  in  very  defperate  cafes. — But  as  it  is  not  enough 
to  f&pftfe  a  re  fe  mb  lance,  and  as  we  have. more  blocks 
than  epe  to  try  our  wigs  upon,  we  will  make  an  ex* 
change,  and  attempt  an  ©ration  in  p rail's  or  the  law. 

Law!  law  !  law  !  is  like  a  fine  woman’s  temper  —  a 

very  difficult  frudy. - Law  i  law  !  is  like  a  book  of 

furgery ;  — a  great  many  terrible  cafes  in  it.  —  Law  !  it 
is  like  fire  and  water ;  very  good  fervants  ;  but,  very 
bad,  when  they  get  the  upper  hand  of  us ;  ’tis  like  a 
homely  genteel  woman,  very  well  to  fellow — ’tis  alfo 
like  a  fcolding  wife,  very  bad  when  it  follows  us  ; — 
and  again,  it  is  like  bad  weather,  moil  people  chule  to 

keep  out  of  it. - In  law  !  In  law  there  are  four  parts  ; 

the  Quidlibate,  the  Quodlibathe,  the  Qpidproquo,  and 

the  Sinaquanon. -  Imprimis;  the  Quidlibate  ;  or  who 

began  firit  ?  becaufe,  in  all  actions  of  affiuilt,  the  law  is 
clear,  that  pribis  jokis,  is  abfolutis  mans,  finajokis; 
which  being  elegantly  and  claffically  rendered  into  Eng- 
lifh,  is,  that,  whofoever  he  be  that  gave  the  firft  llroke  it 
was  absolutely  ill,  and  without  a  joke. 

Secondly,  the  Quodli bate,  or  the  damages ;  but  that 
the  law  has  nothing  to  do  with,  only  to  Hate  them  ;  for 
whatever  damages  enfue,  they  are  the  -  client’s  perqui- 
fites,  according  to  that  antient  Norman  motto; — If  he  is 
call,  or  cakandum  ;  he  is  Temper  idem,  ruinandum. 

Thirdly,  the  Quidproquo ;  feeing  counfel.  —  Giving 
words  for  money,  or  having  money  for  words :  accord¬ 
ing  to  that  ancient  Norman  motto,  “  Si  curat  lex,”  We 
live  to  perplex. 

Fourthly  ;  the  Sinaquanon  ;  qr,  without  fomething, 
what  would  any  thing  be  good  for  ?  Without  this  whig, 
what  would  be  the  outlines  of  the  law  ! 

I  Ihall  illustrate  this  by  a  cafe  in  point  fPeere  Willi¬ 
ams,  p,  96)  Daniel  againk  Dilhclont - Plaintiff  Da¬ 

niel  was  groom  in  the  fame  family  where  defendant 
Dilhclout  was  cook.  Plaintiff  Daniel  had  been  drink¬ 
ing,  or,  as  Dr.  Bibbibus,  in  his  differtation  on  bumbers, 
he  was  Dnplicans,  that  is,  he  was  a  double  man  ;  he 
was  not  as  he  Ihould  be,  pfe  he ;  but  as  he  Ihould  not 
be,  Tipfe  he.  ? - <-  Plaintiff  Daniel  made  a  forcible  en¬ 
try  on  the  cook’s  premifes,  the  kitchen, - Now,  the 

kitchen,  according  to  ferjeant  Plodding,  as  he  has.  it 
in  his  149th  vol.  folio,  of  the  abridgment  of  the  Ha- 
tutes,  page  t  296,  there-  he  fays,  that  the  kitchen  is,  Ca- 
mero  ncceffaro,  in  ulu  cookerario,  where  ffie  has  the  over¬ 
looking,  the  conduit,  the  management,  the  fupervifmg, 
the  feeing  to,  the  fuperintencance,  and  the  fpeculation 
of  all  the  faufpannis,  flewpannis,  frienpannis,  &  flovis 
fmoke-jacko,  and  where  our  cook  wa£  at  this  time  em¬ 
ployed  in  all  the  duties  of  her  office ;  where  fhe  wa3 
roftandum,  boilandum,  fryandum,  frigafeyandum ,  et 
plumb-puddinggandum,  mixandum.  At  this  time  Plain¬ 
tiff  Daniel  made  forcible  entry,  &c.  and  demanded  a 
fop  in  the  pan;  defendant  Diffic’out  infilled  on  her 

right  of  refulal ; - a  fop  in  the  pan,  gentlemen,  is  a 

very  ferious  thing;  and  without  perquilites  what  are 
all  honours  and  places  good  for;  Nothing  more  than 
an  embroidered  button-hole ;  and  if  we  confider  a  mi- 
nifter  of  Hate  as  the  nation’s  cook,  then  perquilites  are 
the  fop  in  the  pan  to  the  miniller  of  Hate,  with  which 

omnium  gatherum  choofe  to  greafe  their  Angers. - 

Well,  Plaintiff  Daniel  demanded  a  fop  in  the  pan  ; 
Defendant  Dilhclout  infilled  on  a  right  of  refufal ;  Da¬ 
niel  feized  Dilhclout  by  the  left  hand,  there  was  the 
Quidlibate,  or  the  affault.  Dilhclout  took  Daniel  by 
the  right  hand,  and  pulled  him  into  the  dripping-pan  ; 

there  was  the  damages — the  dripping-pan. - Now,  if 

the  dripping-pan  had  not  been  there,  he  could  not  have 
fallen  into  the  dripping-pan  ;  and  if  he  had  not  been, 
there,  the  dripping-pan  could  not  have  received  him. 
And  this  is  law  ;  and  the  loqualioufnefs  of  the  law  is 
multi  loquacious  ;  forafmuch,  neverthelefs,  moreover, 
likewife  and  alfo.  — —  The  Liberty  of  the  Law  is  the 


happinefs  of  the  Englifh,  and  is  very  happy  for  us  Eng- 
lilhmen,  that  we  have  the  Liberty  to  go  to  law. 

N°  3.  Here  is  a  WIG,  as  STIFF  as  il  chizzled  out 
by  a  llorte  cutter ;  and  as  unnatural  as  Chir.efe  orna-1 
ments ;  and  yet  thefe  wigs,  and  the  wearers  of  them  too* 
are  in  falhion  in  fome  parts  of  the  town  ;  and  thus  plaif- 
tered,  like  the  top  of  a  cabbage  plant  after  a  ffiovver  of 
fnow,  ’tis  called  the  Journeyman’s  Jemmy.  And 

N°  9.  This  is  SIR  LANGUISH  LISPING,  thefe 
creatures  adorn  the  outfide  of  their  heads  to  attack  ladies 
hearts,  and  they  are  promoted  to  places  in  the  fervice  of 
the  ladies,  in  proportion  to  their  refpeltive  merits ;  they 
are  tea  cup-carriers,  fan-bearers,  and  lnuff- box-holders. 
This  is  the  He  at  the  one  end  of  the  town,  and  this  is 
the  He  at  the  other  end  of  the  town.  It  would,  perhaps, 
give  pain  to  any  one  of  this  audience,  to  have  fuch  a 
pomatum  cake  palled  to  their  heads:  But  the  extreme  de¬ 
licate  creatures  thefe  reprefent,  feidom  make  any  other 
ufe  of  their  heads,  than  to  have  their  hair  or  whigs  dref- 
fed  upon  them.  They  fmile,  and  fimper,  they  ogle,  they 
admire  every  lady,  and  every  lady  alike.  Nay,  they 
copy  the  manners  of  the  ladies  fo  clofely,  that  gram¬ 
marians  are  at  a  lofs,  whether  to  rank  them  with  the 
mafeuline  or  feminine,  and  therefore  put  them  down  as 
the  Doubtful  Gender - Thefe  whigs,  from  the  quan¬ 

tity  of  powder  that  is  lavilhed  upon  them,  are  called 
Ammunition  Caxons  ;  and  thus  fweetened  over  like  the 
fugar  on  the  top  of  a  twelf  cake,  may  feem  to  denote, 
that  the  wearers  mufl  needs  be  very  fweet  fellows* 

N°  10.  Here  is,  a  full  FRIZZLED  BOB. - The 

wearer  of  this  wig  looks  like  an  oHrich  in  a  fright :  as  if 
he  had  rnn  his  head  into  a  bulh,  and  brought  it  away 
with  him  about  his  ears.  — Wigs  may  be  confidered  as 
bearing  great  analogy  to  books  :  this  then,  will  be  a  huge 
quarto  in  large  paper;  as  this  is  a  duodecimo  in  fmall 
print,  and  belongs  to  Mr.  DonefirH  the  long  odds  layer: 
and  here  is  his  Man  Crofs  andjoHle  in,  N°  1 1.  “fweated 
down  to  ride  a  fweepfiakes ;  and  thus  dreffed,  in  the  true 
turff  take,  they  are  called  a  brace  of  **  knowing  ones.”— 
The  head  of  aHORSE-JOCKEY,  and  a  jockey’s-horfe, 
may  be  faid  to  have  great  affinity ;  becaufe  the  jockey’s 
head  can  pull  the  horfe’s  head  on  which  fide  the  pok  he 
pleafes;  but  what  fort  of  heads  muk  thofe  people  have, 
who  knows  chefe  things  are  done,  and  yet  trulls  their  capi¬ 
tals  with  fuch  finking  funds !  but  we  fhall  bear  to  fay  any 
more  on  this  head,  for  fear  of  offending  thofe  high  per- 
fonages  who  chufe  to  refemble  grooms  and  horfe  jockeys.- 
—  A  converfation  Ihould  have  been  formed  for  thefe 
heads,  and  they  Ihould  have  talked  on  various  fubje&s, 
fuch  as  politics,  religion,  and  old  cream;  eau  de  luce, 
lavender  wafer,  demyreps,  and  French  chicken  gloves. — 
But  as  all  that  has  been  faid  is  to  nopurpofe,  and  as  leak 
faid  is  foonek  'mended ;  and  as  thole  that  fay  nothing 
cannot  be  blamed  for  fpeaking,  wc  have  chofen  to  exhi¬ 
bit  thefe  capitals  as  mutes;  and  hope  the  audience  won’t 
take  offence  at  it.  —  Some  heads  are  mute,  becaufe  they 
have  nothing  to  fay  :  fome  fhould  be  mute  becaufe  they 
fay  nothing  to  the  purpofe  ;  fome  men  fay  nothing  at 
all  to  their  wives ;  and  fome  married  men  would  be  ex  - 
tremely  happy,  if  their  wives  faid  nothing  at  all  to 
them. 

Na  12.  This  is  NOBODY’S  Flead,  or,  the  head  of 
nobody ;  becaufe  thus  adorned  with  the  fool’s  cap,  no¬ 
body  chufes  to  own  it. - Hiltorians  have  left  us  in  the 

dark  with  refpelt  to  thefe  hood  bonnets ;  but  it  is,  how¬ 
ever,  fuppofed,  that  the  firk  who  wore  them  was,  Judge' 
Midas,  who  had  the  inimitable  art  of  turning  every  thing, 
he  touched  into  gold;  and  now  touch  fome  people  wit!* 
gold,  and  you  may  make  any  thing  of  them  ;  money 
getting,  confiking  in  the  art  of  making  fools  wife  ;  or, 
of  fullering  ourfelves  to  be  made  fools  of. 

N°  13.  Life  is  faid  to  be  a  lottery:  and  folly  concern¬ 
ed  in  the  chances. — Now  let  us  fee  if  this  fool’s  cap  has 

got  any  prizes ! - This  may  appear  as  a  fatyr  againk 

card-playing,  but ’tis  not  a  juft  one;  on  the  contrary, 
molt  card  players  are  faid  to  belong  to  this  **  family,  and 
generally  bear  their  name;  they  are  called  COURT - 

*  Four  knaves  held  up. 
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CARDS,  rrcr.ufe,  wfien  they  are  turned  up  trumps, 

\ , : cy  uecome  honours. —  Which  fliews,  if  you  deal  fairly, 
you  may  gain  honours,  and  that  often,  honours  or  no 
honours,  depend  entirely  on  a  (buttle. 

N°  14.  This  CREST  belongs  to  thofe  eafy  kind  of 
mortals, who  are  laid  to  be  nobody’s  enemy  but  thei  own. 
They  are  divided  into  three  dalles  there  are  your  ge¬ 
nerous  fellows, - your  honeft  fellows, - and  your 

devdrffi  clever  fellows. - As  to  your  generous  fellow ; 

he  is  treat  mailer;  your  honed  fellow,  he  is  Tinging  maf 
ter,  who  is  to  keep  the  company  alive  for  four  or  five 
hours ;  and  then  your  develiih  clever  fellow  is  to  drink 

them  all  dead. - They  married  into  folly’s  family, 

and  got  this  creft,  —  “  the  fool’s  cap.” —  And  which  to 
this  day  nobody  chafes  to  be  known  by. 

N°  i  5.  If  you  alk  why  we  fo  frequently  ufe  the  term 
nothing,  let  this  ferve  as  a  reafon,  from  ten  to  twenty, 
we  go  to  fcnool  to  learn,  what,  from  twenty  to  thirty, 
we  are  ftrangely  apt  to  forget ;  from  thirty  to  forty,  •  we 
think  things  muft  needs  be  as  we  would  have  them ; 
from  forty  to  fifty,  we  find  ourfelves  a  little  out  in  our 
reckoning:  and  from  fifty  to  fixty,  upon  calling  up  life’s 
debtor  and  creditor,  we  find  §  this  the  certain  ballance. 
Thefe  are  a  number  of  nothings,  which  in  their  prefent 
ftate,  have  no  power  of  confequence ;  yet,  are  by  the 
addition  of  one,  they  take  the  rank  and  precedence  im¬ 
mediately;  which  {hews,  that  in  life,  as  well  as  arithme¬ 
tic,  nothing  may  be  turned  into  fomething,  by  the  afiif- 
tance  of  any  one  lord  of  a  golden  manor  ;  take  away 
the  one  and  they  are  nothing  again.—--  To  nothing 
we  muft  all  come;  happy  are  they,  who  amidft  the  vari¬ 
ations  of  nothing,  have  done  nothing  to  be  afhamed  of. 
If  they  have  nothing  to  fear,  they  have  every  thing  to 

hope. - Thus  ends  the  diflertation  on  nothing  ;  which 

the  exhibitor  hopes  he  has  properly  executed, - by 

making  nothing  of  it. 

From  the  differtation  on  nothing,  we  come  to  NOBO¬ 
DY’S  genealogical  tables. - This  is  nobody’s  creft  ;  be- 

caufe,  whoever  this  may  fuit,  nobody  cares  to  own  it.  — 
This  is  fomebodys  creft  ;  “  a  SCREEN,”  becaufe,  in  all 
political  difputes,  fomebody  is  fuppofed  to  be  behind 
the  fereen. — This  coat  of  legs  and  arms  belongs  to  thofe 
eafy  kind  of  mortals,  who  are  alwaps  throwing  their  legs 
and  arms  about  ’em  :  reftlefs  every  where ;  at  home 
no  where  :  how  they  live,  nobody  knows,  and  how 
they  die  nobody  cares.  However  iufignificant  this  may 
appear,  yet  that  is  of  no  fmall  importance ;  for  the  mo¬ 
ment  a  man  begins  to  think  himfelf  fomething,  he  af- 
fumes  a  big  look  ;  we  therefore  have  given  him  a  big 
belly,  with  a  vail  corporation  ;  as  for  the  abfent  mem¬ 
bers,  let  them  be  thus  made  out ;  let  the  mayor  be  the 
head  ;  the  two  fheriffs  the  arms,  as  they  execute  the 
law  ;  the  aldermen  the  legs,  as  they  fupport  the  chair  ; 
and,  as  to  the  eyes,  nofe,  mouth,  &c.  why  let  them 
be  compofed  of  a  committee  of  common  council  men ; 
and  fo  the  corporation  is  made  out. 

This  is  any  body’s  coat  of  arms  ;  the  fhield  is  blank, 
a  blank  for  the  creit  1  it  being  as  eafy  now  a-days  to 

-buy  and  bear  a  coat  of  arms,  as  any  other  coat. - 

The  Herald’s  Office  is  the  true  Monmouth  ftreet  in  the 
Parilh  of  Pedigree.  It  is  honour’s  piece  broker’s  fiiop, 
where  every  remnant  of  reputation  is  to  be  purchafed.  — 
It  fhould  feem  as  if  the  Herald’s  Office  had  the  virtue  of 
Medea’s  kettle,  where  every  plebean  vulgarity  is  boiled 
away,  and  out  they  ccme  fpick  and  fpan  new  gentle¬ 
folks. 

N°.  18.  This  is  every  body’s  COAT  OF  ARMS  —  a 
bag  of  money  and  hands  catching  at  it ;  money  reaping 
being  mankind’s  univerfal  harveft  work,  we  have  given 
a  death’s  head  to  every  body’s  coat  of  arms,  being  the 
-exact  likenefs  of  every  body  drawn  after  life. 

It  may  feem  ftruntrs  that  we  fhould  exhibit  fuch  terms 

J  O 

as  elteem,  generofity,  friendlhip,  gratitude,  public  fpirit, 
and  common  fenfe ;  as  belonging  to  nobody’s  family : 
but,  the  truth  is,  that  thefe  fine  qualifications  have  been 
lb  ill  ufed,  that  nobody  cared  to  own  them.  The  con¬ 
ic  quc.ue  of  which  was,  that  they  were  ordered  into  the 

%  A  board  held  up,  with  a  parcel  of  noughts. 


workhoufe  :  but  the  pariflr  officers  unanimoufly  agreed, 
that  they  fhould  have  no  admittance  there. — Mr.  Over- 
feer,  Handing  up,  and  faying  thafas  how,  — in  the  firft 
place;  imprimis,  firft  of  all,  and  foremoft  —  Gemmen 
of  the  veftry.  Why  what  bufinefs  have  we  with  friend - 
fhip  !  I  take  it,  that  as  how  the  befl  friend  a  man  has, 
is  a  man’s  own  money  in  a  man’s  own  pocket :  and 
friendihip  is  nothing  more  or  lefs,  as  I  take  it,  in  the 
whole  verfal  world,  but  to  borrow  a  man’s  money  out  of 
a  man’s  pocket.  I  come  now  to  your  gratitudes,  and  I 
take  your  gratitudes  to  be  a  fort  of  a  foreign  lingo  ; 
which  we  Englifh  folk  have  nothing  at  all  to  do  with. 
—  and  ye  know  my  gemmen  of  the  veftry,  fince  Self-In- 
tereil  was  member  of  parliament,  Gratitude  has  been 
turned  out  of  doors. 

Mr.  Headborough,  flowly  rifing  from  his  chair,  and 
gravely  {huffing  the  candle,  begg’d  leave  to  be  heard — 
and  he  faid,  that  as  how,  whereof,  and  wherefore,  not 
fo  much  for  the  faying  of  the  thing,  as  tho’f  it  fhould  be 
faid,  though  to  be  fure  no  man  fhould  be  certain  fure  of 
his  own  judgment;  yet  for  his  part;  now  as  to  your 
generofity,  he  look’d  upon  it  to  be  a  fort  of  a  fomething 
of  a  foreign  plant,  and  we  have  nothing  to  do  with  it. 

- And  as  to  your  public  fpirit,  why  ye  know  gemmen 

of  the  veftry,  I  need  not  tell  you,  that  is  nothing  mote 
than  a  licence  for  publicans  to  fell  fpirituo-us  liquors  : — 
-and  as  to  /our  efteem  ;  wh— y  fome  people  efteem  brandy 
punch  ;  and  fome  people  efteem  rum  punch ;  for  my 
part,  give  me  a  little  fup  of  your  rum  punch,  and  if  I 
was  the  people  of  Jamaica,  if  the  people  of  England 
would  not  drink  rum  punch,  why  they  fhould  have  no 
turtle,  and  then  they  would  all  be  ilarved-  And 

Now  my  gemmen  of  the  veftry,  I  come  to  my  Impri¬ 
mis,  third  and  laft  ;  and  that  is  your  common  fenfe ;  and 
ns  to  your  common  fenfe,  if  I  may  be  allowed  to  fpeak 
my  reflections  about  it ;  I  look  upon  it  to  be  too  common 
and  too  vulgar  a  thing,  for  the  gemmen  of  the  veftry  to 
trouble  their  heads  with,  or  be  concerned  about. 

All  thefe  fine  qualifications  muft  have  perifhed  in  ob¬ 
livion,  had  not  chance  recommended  them  to  the  fami¬ 
ly  of  Oftentation.  Here  is  the  lady  of  Oftentation’s  ma¬ 
nor,  her  name  was  vanity.  She  had  a  fitter  named  Wit, 
who  ran  away  with  judgment  the  houfe  fteward,  from 
which  two  was  begot  Genius,  but  as  ’tis  very  common 
to  ufe  genius  ill,  fo,  (he  fullered  many  and  great  hard- 
fhips,  till  at  length  fhe  was  reduced  to  fo  low  an  ebb,  as 
to  be  obliged  to  lodge  in  a  garret  with  the  poet  Oblivion, 
and  his  mother  Neceffity.  In  procefs  of  time  Judgment, 
her  father,  found  her  out,  and  promoted  a  marriage  be¬ 
tween  Genius  and  Science,  and  from  that  marriage  were 
produced  thefe  five  fine  children,  N°  19.  ARCHITEC¬ 
TURE,  N°  20.  PAINTING,  N°  2 1 .  POETRY,  N°  21. 
ASTRONOMY,  andN°23.  MUoICK.  But  thediftur- 
bance  at  that  time  between  the  Goths  and  the  Vandals, 
having  overturned  the  temples  of  the  Arts  and  Sciences, 
thefe  fcientifics  took  {hipping,  and  a  ftorm  arifing  at  fea, 
they  wereThipwrecked  on  the  inhofpitable  coaft  of  Sufl’ex, 
where,  after  being  plundered  of  their  wearing  apparel, 
they  were  left  to  ttarve,  by  the  inhumanity  of  the  country 
people.  The  reafon  why  our  fea  fide  favages  may  rob  and 
plunder  fhipwrecked  paft'engers  with  impunity,  is  owing 
to  a  defeft  in  the  Game  Aft,  which  was  made  for  the 
prefervation  of  the  game  all  over  England,  the  gentlemen, 
who  drew  up  that  aft,  forgetting  to  make  men,  women, 
and  children  game,  though  it  is  fo  common,  now-a-days 
to  make  game  of  men,  women,  and  children.  They 
begged  their  way  up  to  London  on  foot,  where  they  were 
in  hopes  that  the  merit  of  their  works  would  recommend 
them,  poor  creatures!  ’Tis  a  fign  they  knew  very  little 
of  the  world,  to  imagine  any  fuch  thing  ;  however,  (to 
prevent  ftarving)  Architefture  turned  bricklayer’s  la¬ 
bourer  to  a  Chinefe  builder  :  Painting,  was  a  grinder  of 
colours  to  a  paper  ilainer:  Poetry,  turned  printers  devil  : 
Mufic,  fung  ballads  about  the  ftreets  :  and  Aftronomy, 
cried  almanacks.  In  fome  little  time  lady  Faftiion  found 
them  out,  and,  as  loon  as  lady  fafhion  found  them  out, 
all  the  world  ran  mad  for  their  company. 

N°  24.  This  is  a  meft  curious  exhibition,  and  Very 
likely  to  make  the  learned  look  about  them  ;  for  as  there 
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is  no  mark  or  fign  to  difcover  what  it  is,  Yis  a  fare  proof 

of  its  being  a  genuine  antique. - It  may,  for  ought  vve 

know,  be  a  King  Solomon,  or  Queen  Samerimis  ;  an 
Old  Venus,  Or  anew  Nabob,  a  metHodift  Preacher,  or  a 
Bottle  Conjuror.  It  was  intended  to  pjace  the  FACE 
of  PROBABILITY  upon  it ;  but  that  motion  was  foon 
laid  alide,  as  people,  iri  our  days,  are  only  fond  of  im¬ 
probabilities  ;  at  length,  a  part  of  the  bronze,  or  plaifter, 
being  rubbed  off,  a  letter  was  difcovered,-  by  which  it  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  the  remains  of  the  ilatue  of  Honelly ;  thus 
maul’d  rind  ihutilated  by  the  various  inroads  that  had 
been  made  upon  it.  —  Imagine  not  fpeflators,  that  this 
bull  of  honelly  is  exhibited,  as  if  the  real  face  would  be 
a  Granger  to  anyone  of  this  company  ;  —  No,  —  She  is 
only  fhewn  here  emblematically ;  the  meaning  of  which 
is,  that  the  manners  of  the  times  are  fuch,  as  may  put 

Honelly  out  of  countenance. - Not  as  a  companion, 

but  as  a  contrail  to  the  head  of  Honelly,  is 

,N°  25.  This,  the  head  of  FLATTERY,  exhibited. 
The  ancients  had  days  they  called  White,  or  Lucky  days; 
thus  it  is  with  Flattery ;  to  the  fortunate  lhe  turns  her 
white,  her  fhining  fide ;  to  the  unfortunate,  lhe  is  ever 
in  eclipfe.  Upon  the  approach  of  any  ill-Fortune,  Flat¬ 
tery,  generally  runs  into  Reproach  ;  the  meaning  of 
which  is,  that  it  is  a  reproach  to  our  underflandings  to 
fuffer  Flattery,  yet  we  continue  to  accept  the  injury,  tho* 
we  defpife  the  hand  that  offers  it ;  not  remembering  that 
the  receiver  is  as  bad  as  the  thief. 

This  being,  Flattery,  was  begot  on  Poverty,  by  Wit, 
which  is  the  reafon  why  poor  wits  are  generally  the 
gfeateft  flatterers. 

This  Flattery  was  employed  by  the  princes  of  the 
earth,  to  carry  their  congratulations  to  one  another:  but 
being  at  a  certain  time  difpatched  by  the  Dutch  with  a 
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card  of  compliments  to  the  Hottentots,  the  fhip  lhe 
went  in  was  taken.-  by  a  pyrate  ;  the  captain  of  which 
fell  in  Love  with  Flattery,  left  off  the  fea  for  her  fake; 
took  an  inn,  fet  up,  and  made  Flattery  his  bar- keeper; 
a  gentleman  arriving  in  thofe  parts  in  purfuit  of  an 
heirefs,  and  having  tried  all  efforts  in  vain,  at  lall  pur- 
chafed  Flattery  of  the  inn-keeper ;  and  by  her  means 
gained  the  lady.  But  to  fee  the  ingratitude  of  mankind, 
he  had  not  been  married  a  fortnight,  before  he  kick’d 
Flattery  out  of  doors ;  and  from  that  time  to  this, 
lhe  has  had  no  fettled  place  of  abode,  but  is  ufually 
to  be  found  at  the  beginning  of  courtlhip,  and  at  the 
latter  end  of  a  petition.  This  being,  Flattery,  was 
the  occafion  of  the  very  firll  duel  that  ever  was  fought ; 
lhe  was  placed  at  the  top  of  a  pyramid,  in  the  middle  of 
an  highway,  where  four  roads  met ;  two  knights  ad¬ 
venturers,  the  one  from  the  north,  and  the  other  from 
the  fouth,  arrived  at  the  pyramid  at  the  fameinllant;  the1 
hero  from  the  fouth  who  faw  this  white  fide,  faid  it  was 
a  Ihame,  that  a  white,  a  filver  profile,  Ihould  be  trulled 
on  the  highway  fide.  The  hero  from  the  north,  who  only 
faw  this,  faid,  —  A  white,  a  filver  profile,  why  it  is  a 
black  one  !  Flat  con  traditions  produced  fatal  demonftra- 
tions  ;  their,  fwords  flew  out,  and  they  cut  and  hued  one 
another  in  a  moil  unmerciful  manner ;  till  fainting  with 
the  lofs  of  blood,  they  both  fell  down,  each  on  the  op- 
pofite  fide  to  that  on  which  the  combat  began ;  when 
looking  up,  too  late,  they  beheld  their  miftake.  At 
this  inftant  a  venerable  hermit  coming  by,  bound  up 
their  wounds,  and  replaced  them  on  their  horfes  ;  giv¬ 
ing  them  this  piece  of  friendly  advice,  “That,  hence¬ 
forward,  in  all  political  difputcs,  and  matters  of  a  pubz 
lie  nature,  never  to  trull  themlelves  till  they  had  exa¬ 
mined  both  fides  of  the  quellion.” 

T  II. 


IN  the  firli  part  of  this  lOfture  we  cOnfldered  men’s 
heads  ;  in  the  fecond  part  we  ftiall  confider  the  head 
drefs  of  the  fine  ladies  ;  for  as  the  world  is  round,  and 
the  world  turns  round,  and  every  thing  turns  round 
with  it ;  fo  no  lunar,  or  fubldnar  revolution,  hath  caufed 
greater  alterations  in  the  affairs  of, men,  than  hath  from 
time  to  time  taken  place  in  the  head  dreffes  of  the 
ladies. 

Nc  26.  From  the  Egyptians,  from  whom  we  derive 
all  our  arts  and  fciences,  philofophy  and  falhions,  our 
good  dames  of  antiquity  feem  to  have  borrowed  this 
RIDING  HOOD.  Behold  the  riding  hood  !  how  the 
lappets,  all  down  the  fide  of  the  face,  like  the  lappets  on 
the  fide  of  the  face  of  the  Egyptian  mummy  :  or  like  the 
cumbrous  foliages  of  the  full-bottom’d  peruke  :  but  our 
anceftors  difliking  the  ufe  of  thefe  full-bottoms,  contri¬ 
ved  a  method  of  tying  up  their  wigs  behind  ;  hence  the 

origin  of  tye  wigs  ! - The  ladies,  too,  not  to  be  behind 

hand  with  the  gentlemen  in  their  falhions,  contrived  a 
way  to  tye  up  their  tails  too  ;  and  from  the  riding-hood, 
they  tuck’d  up  their  tails,  and  form’d  the  Ranelagh- 
hood  ;  as  for  example  ;  1 

N°  27.  This  is  the  hood  in  high  talle  at  the  lower  end 
of  the  town  ;  and  while  this  is  wore  by  lady  Mary,  lady 
Betty,  lady  Sulan,  and  women  of  great  diltindlion,  this 
is  wore  by  plain  MOLL,  and  Befs,  and  Sue,  and  wo¬ 
men  without  any  diilinflion  at  all !  This  is  the  inva¬ 
riable  mode,  or  head  drels  of  thofe  ladies,  who  ufed 
to  fupply  the  court  end  of  the  town  with  fea  dainties, 
before  land  carriage  for  filh  came  into  falhion  !  And 
there  is  not  more  difference  between  the  head  drefs  of 
thefe  ladies,  than  in  their  mode  of  converfation  ;  for 
while  thefe  fine  ladies  are  continually  making  inroads 
upon  their  mother  tongue,  and  clipping  polyfyllables 
into  monyfyllables ;  as,  when  they  tell  us  they  caant, 
and  they  lhaant,  and  they  maant ;  thefe  coarfe  ladies 
make  ample  amends  for  their  deficiency,  by  the  addition 
of  fupernumerary  fyllablcs ;  when  they  talk  of  break- 
falles,  and  toafteles,  and  running  their  fillelles  againll 
the  pollefes. 

N°  28.  Thefe  are  the  ancient  laughing  and  crying  phi- 


lofopherS)  perpetual  prefidents  of  the  noble  ahd  venerable 
order  of  the  Groaners  and  the  Grinhers.  N°  29.  This 
the  prefident  of  the  difmai  fadlion,  is  always  crying  for 
fear  the  world  Ihould  not  laft  his  time  out ;  — This  the 
member  of  the  Choice  Spirits,  egad,  he  don’t  care 
whether  it  doe$  or  not.  This  laughs  at  the  times ;  this 
cries  at  the  times ;  and  this  blackguards  the  times  ;  and 
thus  the  times  are  generally  handled.  Old  people 
praife  the  times  pall,  which  they  neglefted  to  ufe  when 
they  might;  young  people  look  forward  with  anxious 
care  to  the  time  to  come,  negledling  the  prefent ;  and 
almoft  all  people,  treat  the  prefent  times,  as  forr.e  folks 
do  their  wives,  —  with  indifference,  becaufe  they  may 
poffefs  them. 

N°  30.  This  was  the  falhionable  mode,  or  HEAD 
DRESS,  in  the  times  of  our  forefathers  and  foremothers ; 
when  a  member  of  parliament’s  wife  was  jogged  up  to 
town  once  a  year,  behind  John,  juft  to  fee  my  Lord 
Mayor’s  (hew,  and  have  her  gown  cut  to  the  court  falhion; 
and  then,  with  her  pillion  new  fluffed,  and  her  lap 
cramm’d  with  confedlionary,  fhe  was  hoiftedback  again, 
as  fine  as  a  gingerbread  Hall  upon  a  fair-day.  From 
Minerva’s  helmet,  the  ladies  feem  to  have  taken  the 
cuftom  of  wearing  bonnets  ;  the  pompoon,  or  egret, 
from  the  halfmoon  that  encircled  the  temple  of  Diana. 

From  the  ancients,  too,  came  the  cuftom  of  giving 
ledlures,  Juno,  that  termagant  of  antiquity,  being  the 
firll  who  ever  gave  her  hufband  aleflure;  and  which, 
from  the  place  where  it  was  delivered,  was  called  a 
curtain  lecture !  And  philofophers  are  of  opinion,  that 
thefe  curtain  leflures  are  not  yet  entirely  out  of 
falhion. 

N°  3  1 .  Homer,  the  hiftorian,  from  whom  all  thefe  fadls 
are  taken,  relates  great  things  of  the  zone,  cr  Girdle 

of  Venus  ; - and  to  it  he  afcribes  great  virtue  ;  he 

fays,  that  whatever  lady  wears  Venus’s  girdle,  will  in¬ 
fallibly  poffefs  the  beauties  of  Venus.  Now,  ladies,  I 
have  that  very  girdle  mentioned  by  Homer;  and  every 
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lady  will  look  lovely,  as  long  as  fhe  chufes  to  appear 
in  it*. 

N°  32.  This  is  a  real  antique,  the  morning  head 
drefs  of  that  celebrated  demi-rep  of  antiquity,  Cleopatra! 
this  is  what  altronorr.ers  call  the  night  rain,  or  ihrouding 
the  moon  in  a  cloud  ;  and  to  this  day  the  ladies  of 
Edinburgh,  when  they  go  abroad  in  the  morning,  fold 
a  tarpin  about  their  heads ;  or,  as  they  exprefs  it,  they 
keep  their  heads  about  in  plaid.  But  our  ladies  in  the 
fouth,  difliking  fo  comb’rous  a  fafhion,  and  imagining 
that  fomething  whimfically  like  it  might  be  the  inven¬ 
tion  of  a  new  falhion,  invented  this  French  Night¬ 
cap,  or  cheep-wrapper.  A  lady  in  this  drefs  looks 
hooded  like  a  horie  with  eye-flaps,  —  to  keep  them 
from  iooking  one  way  or  the  other  ;  and  perhaps  that  is 
the  realon  why  moll  ladies  in  our  day  choofe  to  look  for¬ 
ward  !  One  would  imagine  that  this  cap  was  invented 
by  fome  furly  duana,  or  ill-natured  guardian,  who  be¬ 
ing  paft  the  relifh  of  beauty  themfelves,  would  deny 
even  the  fight  of  it  to  the  veil  of  mankind. 

Since  we  are  on  the  fubjeft  of  ladies  facies,  permit  me 
a  word  on  the  pernicious  pra&ice  of  face  painting,  or 
rubbing  of  rouge  and  white  wafh  on  the  complexion. 
Women  of  the  town  may  be  allowed  the  ufe  of  paint, 
becaufe  the  dexterity  of  their  profefiion,  like  that  of 
pirates,  confifts  in  fighting  under  falfe 'colours.  But, 
for  the  delicate,  the  unculpable  part  of  the  fex,  to 
paint,  looks  as  if  they  would  fifli  for  lovers,  as  men 
do  for  mackrel, — by  hanging  fomething  red  upon  the 
hook ;  as  if  they  thought  men  were  generally  of  the 
bull  and  turkey-cock  kind,  and  would  fly  ^t  any  thing 
fcarlet.  Exercife  is  the  belt  face  painter  ;  innocence  the 
bell  giver  of  complexion.  There  is,  however,  a  cer¬ 
tain  period  in  life  among  the  ladies,  no  lefs  an  enemy 
to  the  face,  than  the  cullom  of  face  painting  ;  ’tis  called 
antiquated  virginity ;  when  elderly  unmarried  ladies  are 
fuppofed  to  be  condemned  to  lead  apes  about,  becaufe, 
when  they  were  young  and  handfome,  they  made  mon¬ 
kies  of  mankind.  Shakefpear  has  beautifully  delcri- 
bed  the  difference  of  the  two  ftates  in  thefe  few  lines  ; 
thus; 

But  earthlier  happier  is  the  rofe  diftill’d. 

Than  that,  which  withering  on  the  virgin  thorn, 

Lives,  grows  and  dies  in  lingle  blefl'ednefs. 

We  have  here  two  heads  taken  from  thefe  lines  of 
Shakefpear,  N°  33-  This  is  the  MarriedRose,  N°  34. 
And  this  is  that  withering  on  the  Virgin, Thorn.  Dif- 
appointmeRts  brings  on  wrinkles:  the  wrinkles,  therefore 
of  this  face  are  no  caufe  for  wonder  ;  the  belt  wines,  if 
kept  too  long  will  turn  to  vinegar.  But  as  this  fubjeft 
fee  ms  to  grow  ferious,  we’ll  difmifs  it  with  a  wiih, 

<«  Mav  each  married  lady  preferve  her  good  man. 


P  A  R 

N°  40.  TN  the  firft  part  cf  this  lcclurc,  we  confidered 
wigs  lexonic ally  ;  in  this  part  we  fhall  confi- 
der  them  phyfically ;  or  rather,  a  phyfical  whig  :  not  as 
it  relates  to  the  faculty ;  but  only  with  intent  to  fhew, 
how  fome  of  the  faculty  treat  their  heads.  This  whig  is 
characlura  of  both  dottor  and  apothecary,  according  to 
the  dodtrine  of  topfey  turvey  ;  which  fuppofes,  that  any 
apothecary  may  be  a  dodlor,  though  no  dodlor  can  be 
an  apothecary. 

Prefuming  we  may  now  look  fomething  like  fome  of 
the  faculty,  we  fhall  attempt  a  diflertation  on  Sneezing 
and  Snuff  taking  ;  and  this  we  fhall  endeavour  to  exe¬ 
cute  in  the  true  fecund  uin — artum — medicum  phrafe, 
which  may  ferve  either  fordodtor,  or  apothecary.  Sneez¬ 
in'--,  otherwife,  learnedly  called  flernutation,  is  occafi- 
oned  bv  a  violent,  involuntary  impreflion,  reprefiion, 
■comp retiion,  fupprefiion,  and  oppreffion,  of  the  animal 
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“  And  the  young  ones  get  good  ones  as  foon  as  they 
“  can". 

N°  33.  Not  to  be  partial  to  either  fex,  this  is  exhibited 
as  the  head  of  an  OLD  BATCHELOR  .-Thefe  old  bat- 
chelors  are  mere  bullies  in  love ;  continually  abuling  matri¬ 
mony,  without  daring  to  accept  the  challenge.  7  hey  tell 
you,  if  they  were  married,  their  wives  fhould  not  go  a 
broad  when  they  pleafe  ;  the  children  fhould  never  cry, 
the  men  fhould  not  kifs  the  maids  i  O  !  they  would  do 
mighty  matters  !  But  thefe  lion-like  talkers  abioad,  are 
mere  balaambs  at  home  ;  and  continually  under  fubjcc- 
tion  to  fome  termagant  of  a  miftrefs,  who  makes  them 
amply  repay  to  her  infolence,  the  contempt  in  which 
they  pretend  to  have  held  the  worthier  part  of  the  fex. 
As  a  punifhment  for  their  infidelity,  when  they  are  old 
and  fuperannuated,  theyfet  up  for  fuicors  ;  they  ogle 
through  fpettacles,  and  they  fing  love  fongs,  with  ca¬ 
tarrhs,  by  way  of  fymphany.  This  lace  coat,  folitaire, 
and  bag  wig,  (hew  what  he  would  be,  and  this  fool’s 
cap,  what  he  is. 

N°  36.  As  this  is  a  head  in  ancient  primitive  fimpli- 
city ;  fo  here  is  a  head,  in  modern  fimplicity,  and  belongs 
to  a  lafs  of  the  fpirit,  ufually  called  a  QUAKER.  And 

N°  37.  This  is  the  head  of  one  moved  by  the  fpirit. 
He  wears  this  large  umbrella  like  a  covering,  to  keep  off 
the  outward  light,  to  ftrengthen  the  light  within.  As 
this  is  the  hat  of  one  moved  by  the  fpirit,  fo 

N°.  38,  and  39  This  is  a  HAT  in  the  true  fpirit  of 
the  MODE.  This  is  aNiverne;  or  aNivernoife;  or 
a  Nivernoi  fe;  or  a  Never-enough  :  (it’s  all  the  fame  in 
the  Greek)  a  fellow  with  fuch  a  hat  as  this  looks  like  a 
man  coming  from  market  with  a  fkimming  difli  on  his 
head.  The  French  perhaps,  have  adled  wifely  in  cur¬ 
tailing  the  fize  of  their  hats,  becaufe  we  have  curtailed 
them  of  the  fir  trade  ;  but,  for  Engliflimen  to  wear  fuch 
hats,  is  neither  found  policy,  or  common  honefty  ;  yet 
we  perfift  in  copying  the  manners  of  the  French,  tho’we 
know  they  defpife  us  for  the  imitation.  -  As  there  a*e 
two  hats  contralted,  fo  are  here  two  heads  contrafted. 

This  a  plain,  honeft,  well  meaning,  manly  fentiment 
fpeaking  countenance.  This,  with  a  French  grin,  and 
fimper,  feems  to  fay — “  Entendez  vouz  Monfieur ;  en- 
“  tendez  vous !  Sir,  you  have  no  complafance.”  To 
“  whom,  this  replies,  “  But,  Sir,  we  have  fincerity.” 
“  Sire,  we  have  de  grand  Monarch.”  “  And  we  have 
“  liberty.”  “  Sire,  we  come  over  to  England  every 
“  year  to  learn  you.”  “  And  yet,  Sir,  we  are  very 
“  much  your  matters.”  “  Point  de  tout.  Point  de  tout. 
“  Not  at  all,  not  at  all.  You  beat  us  in  one  part  and 
“  we  go  to  anoder.  The  French  be  de  vife  people,  they 
“  go  all  over  the  world  to  get  money.”  And  the  Eng- 
lilhgo  all  over  the  world  to  fpendit. 


T  III. 

fpirits  and  nervous  fluids  ;  which  afting  on  the  nerves, 
which  are  fubfervient  to  the  mufcles  and  the  diaphragm  a, 
communicate  the  fame  vibration,  otherwife  ofcellati— 
ons,  of  the  medellary  fubftance,  of  the  nerves,  and  ex¬ 
cite  thofe  impulfes  and  conceflioi?  of  the  thorax,  which 
accompany  fternutation,  by  which  means,  the  patient 
is  in  fuch  a  fort  of  a  kind  of  a  fituation,  that  if  he  has 
a  pocket  handkerchief  he  may  wipe  his  nofe  with  it. 
There  are  feveral  forts  of  fnuff;  phyfical  and  metaphy- 
fical.  With  phyfical  fnuff  the  town  has  been  fufficiently 
peftered.  Let  us  confider  metaphvfical.  And  fir fl, 

.  The  fnuff,  of  Self-confequence  :  upon  the  fudden  ac- 
ceflion  of  any  good  fortune,  pride  ufuallv  prefents  the 
pofieflor  with  a  box  of  the  fnuft  of  Self-confequence. 
On  opening  the  lid,  the  duft  flies  into  his  eyes,  and  pre¬ 
vents  his  recolledling  any  of  his  old  acquaintance.  On 
thefe  occafions,  the  eyes  of  the  fnuff-taker  are  fo  injured, 
that  he  cannot  recognize  thofe  very  friends,  whom  per- 
B  haps 


*  Good  Temper. 
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riaps  (but  the  Jay  before)  he  would  have  been  glad  to 
have  received  &  dinner  hom - then, 

•]  here  is  the  fnnfr  of  contempt ;-  that  is  fure  to  be  taken 
by  all  well  drefied  perfons,  when  they  are  in  company 
with  others  with  v/orfe  cloaths  on  than'  themfelves  :  tor 
though  we  know  there  is  a  materisl  difference  between 
real  genius,  and  Monmouth-dreet  finery,  yet  the  Pan¬ 
theon* of  parade  fhall  have  crouded  auditors,  while  the 
Temple  of  Merit  Hands  open  without  a  vvorfhippcr.— 
When  the  perf  rmance  of  an  Englilh  artift  is  exhibited 
as  the  work  of  a  mafler  unknown,  its  merit  will  have 
duepraife;  but  the  moment  his  name  is  known,  and 
Re  is  found  guilty  of  being  an  Engiifhman,  admiration 
changes  into  diiguft,  and  the  club  of  connoifiures  take 
the  inuir  of  contempt  at  him  and  his  works  immediately, 
Pihaw ; — Paltry  -Damn’d  bad,  vile,  <Src.  &c. 

Engiifhmen  'are  fuppofed  to  be  meer  John  trots,  in¬ 
capable  of  anything,-  but  hauling  a  rope,  or  pulling  a 
trigger :  nor  would  merit  have  been  allowed  in  this  par¬ 
ticular,  had  not  our  foldiers  and  Tailors  fo  very  lately 
Ihevvn  all  over  the  world  liich  capital  performances. 

N°4i.  With  thefe  heads  vve  intended  to  have  begun 
our  ditieftion.  This  is  the  head  of  a  blood  :  he  wears  a 
bull’s  forehead,  for  a  fore -top,  In  imitation  of  that  blood 
of  old,  Jupiter,  who  turned  himfelf  into  a  bull,  to  run 
away  with  Europa:  and  to  this  day  your  bloods  are 
mighty  fond  of  making  beads  of  themfelves. ;  this  is  a 
fine  fellow  to  kick  up  a  duft ;  or  to  keep  it  up  when  it 
rs  kicked  up  :  to  chuck  a  waiter  behind  the  fire  ;  to  Is  a 
beggar  in  a  blanket ;  play  at  chuck  with  china  plates  ; 
hop°round  the  room  with  a  red  hot  poker  in  his  mouth, 
upon  one  leg;  fay  the  belief  backwards;  fwallow  red 
hot  coals.  Oh,  he  was  qu— itc  the  thing.  He  was  a 
wit,  at  Wetherby’s;;  a  toad  mafler  at  Bob  Derry’s;  a 
conftant  cudcmer,  at  the  Round-hound,-  a  terror  to  mo- 
deft  women,  and  a  dupe  to  women  of  the  town  j  as  one 

of  whom,  .  .  ....  ,  f 

I\  "  4-:.  This  portrait  is  exhibited.  Thi3  is  a  man  of 

the  town,  or  a  blood  ;  and  this  is  a  woman  of  the  town, 

or  a _ but  by  what  other  name  the  lady  chufes  to  be 

called,  we  are  not  entitled  to  mention  ;  fuffice  it  to  fay, 
that  when  we  attempted  diffection  ;  we  found  this  head 
proof  againft  our  keened  indruments and  this  fo  foft, 
that  it  mouldered  away  at  the  fad  touch. 

N°  43.  This  is  the  Tea-table  CRITIC ;  or  mader 
among  the  maids.  He  was  mama’s  darling.  His  mama 
would  never  let  him  learn  to  read,  for  fear  he  fhould  get 
a  nady  cudom  of  holding  down  his  head ;  but  he  was  a 
prodigious  fcholar  for  all  that  ;  he  had  got  four  pages  of 
Hoyle  by  heart,  which  his  mama’s  woman  had  taught 
him  *  and  he  could  calculate,  he  could  calculate,  how 
much  cream  fhould  be  put  into  a  codling  tart.  He  died 
of  a  fit  of  defpair  for  the  lofs  of  his  lap-dog  ;  who  was 
poifoned  with  eating  up  the  cold  cream  that  was  pre¬ 
pared  for  his  mama’s  next  day’s  complexion..  M  e  di¬ 
vided  the  Alters  of  his  head  with  an  ivory  bodkin  ;  but 
indead  of  the  cutis,  and  the  cuticular  ;  the  cerebum,. 
and  the  cerebellum,  meduia  oblong,  and  other  hard 
words  we  found  nothing  of  them;  and,  for  brains,  we 
difeovered  this  pincufhion.  From  the  Tea-table  Critic, 
we  proceed  to  the  Learned  Critic,  or  Word-grubber. 

44  This  was  an  hunter  after  commas,  lemicolons, 
and  underevatas.  This  is  a  true  claffical  conjugating 
countenance,- and  denotes  dictionary  dignity.  He  was  one 
of  thofe  learned  Doftoribus’s,  who  always  argue  Propria 
nua  maribus.  He  has  for  a  band,  a  pair  of  horn  books„ 
to  denote  that  he  was  a  man  of  mere  letters.  He  lod 
his  bed  friend  in- a  difpute,  relative  to  the  pronunciation 
of  a  word  ;  as  he  was  one  day  walking  in  his  friend’s 
garden,  little  mifs  came  running  to  him,  “  Sir,  faid 
the  my  papa’s  horfe  Cicero  has  won  the  race;”  foam¬ 
ing  with  rape,  our  grammarian!  bounces  into  the  par¬ 
lour,  Madam,  fays  he,  Why  do  you  bring  up  your 
children  thus?  How  dare  you  differ  thefe  violations  of 
all  grammar  ;  you’ll  be  the  very  dedruftion  of  all  learn¬ 
ing  and  of  all  ccmmom  fenfe!  for  the  pronounciation  of 
the  word  is  not  Cicero,  but,  Kikero.”  Nature  never  does 
her  works  by  halves  5  fhe  proportions  the  parts  of  all 
animals,  to  the  ufe  for  which  they  are  defigned  ;  thus, 
.he  ears  of  this-  critic  are  immenfely  large ;  they  are 
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called  trap  doors  to  catch  {yilablcs  !  .On  the  contrary  y 
his  eyes  are  half  clofed  ;  that’s  called  the  WifemanT 
Wink  ;  and  fhews  he  can  lee  the  world  with  half  an  eye. 
He  died  of  infinity  of  mind,  cccafior.ed  by  a  difpute: 
relating  to  the  redoring  of  oiled  butter  ;  he  laid,  butter 
once  oiled,  could  never  be  redored  ;  and  lie  proved  it 
from  the  Greek  too,  at  the  very  fame  interim,  in  came 
Betty  the  cook  maid,  with  a  little  fprinkling  of  flower,, 
and  no  Greek,  andrellored  it  in  a  moment.  When  we 
came  to  a  dill'eftion  of  this  head,  indead  cf  the  hard 
terms  ufed  by  anatom  ills,  vve  found  none  of  the  parts 
thereby  inferibed  !  we  found  only  large  fragments  cf 
abufe  !  epitomes  of  indexes,  and  title  pages  :  and  all 
the  brain  covered  over  with  a  blotting  paper.  Before 
vve  opened 

NJ  45.  This  STOCK-JOBBER’*  head,  vve  had  amind 
to  make  an  experiment  upon  the  ear :  but,  as  no  notes  of 
mufic,  the  cries  of  didrefs,  thepraifeof  merit,  and  the 
demand  of  gratitude,  the  dock-jobber’s  head  was  like  his 
dock,  confolidated.  We  then  thought  of  a  method  of  ftril  «- 
ing  one  piece  of  money  againd  another  ;  vve  did  fo.  We 
druck  one  dulling  againd  another ;  the  chink  of  the 
money  alarmed  the  member  ;  and  on  our  driking  one 
guinea  againd  another,  the  ear  expanded  to  its  utmod 
extent :  in  other  fubjefts,  there  are  certain  veliels  that 
convey  to  the  face  a  confcicufnefs  of  guilt,  or  the  glow 
of  innocence.  In  the  dock-jobber  they  were  ail  petrified. 
In  other  lubjefts,  there  are  certain  veliels  between  the 
head  and  the  heart ;  called  the  nerves  of  humanity  !  in 
the  dock-jobber  they  -were  all  eaten  up  by  the  feurvy. 

N° 46.  This  is.  Sir  Full  Fed  Domine  Double  Chin;, 
citizen,  turtle,  and  venilon  eater  He  was  one  of  the 
common  council  of  Farrir.gdon  Within  ;  he  was  a  very 
good  fort  of  a  man ;  he  was  half  brother  to  an  alderman, 
and  had  been  deputy  of  his  ward  ;  his  time  was  taken  up 
in  the  affairs  cf  the  date,  and  the  affairs  of  a  kitchen. 
He  loved  politics,  and  he  loved  venifon.  He  thought  a 
cook  was  the  greated  genius  in  all  the  world,  except 
a  news  writer:  he  conftantly read  every  political  pam¬ 
phlet  that  was  publiflred,  and  on  both  tides  of  the 
quedion,  and  always  framed  his  opinion  according  to 
the  writer  he  read  lad  ;  and  according  to  the  humour  he 
happened  to  be  in  ;  he  would  take  his  cap  and  his  pipe, 
and  a  glafs  of  the  righteous  (as  he  called  it)  and  he 
would  be  for  fetting  the  world  to  rights  in  an  hurry. 
Ay!  Ay!  neighbour  Codive;  all  for  their  own  ends 
now  a-days ;  all  for  their  own  ends ;  nobody  do  you 
fee  now  a-days,  loves  their  own  country,  tince  queen 
Semarimus,  and  fhe  invented  Solomon  Gundy,  aud  that’s 
the  bed  eating  in  ail  the  vverfal  world.  If  I  was  at  the 
head  of  affairs,  things  fhould  not  be  as  they  are  now  ; 
that’s  all ;  they  fhould  not  indeed,  I  would  fhew  them 
another  way  of  a  manner  of  going  to  work  :  now  i’ll 
diew  you  my  plan  cf  operations  :  do  you  mind  me  now, 
mark  what  I  lay  ;  fuppofe  then  thefe  two  or  three  bits 

of  tobacco  allies,  to  be  the  main  land  continent.- _ 

Ve — ry  well !  And  fuppofe  now,’  neighbour  Spriggins, 
this  little  drop  of  milk  punch,  (well  come,  here’s  the 
king,  God  blefs  him)  fuppofe  this  little  drop  of  milk 
punch,  to  be  the  main  fca  ocean  ;  very  well  1  very  well  ! 
and  fuppofe  thefe  thiee  or  four  bits  of  cork  to  be  all  our 
great  men  of  war  :  very  well !  But  what  fhall  I  do  now 
for  foitified  places  ?  Oh,  here  I  have  it ;  he  —re  I  have 
it.  Here’s  your  Havannahs,  and  your  Pondicherries, 
and  your  Tilbury  Ports,  and  your  Tower  Ditches  ;  and 
all  your  damn’d  drong  places  ?  there’s  a  plan  of  opera¬ 
tions  for  ye  now  ;  A — h.  Well,  and  then  our  army  all 
fhould  wear  a  new  uniform  ;  all  our  horfe  infantry 
dtould  wear  air  jackets,  and  all  our  foot  cavalry  fhould 
wear  cork  waidcoats ;  and  then  ye  know  why  they’d  be 
all  over  the  fea  before  you  could  fay  Jack  Robmfon, 
Well,  and  where  do  you  think  I’d  land  them  now?  Yojt- 
don’t  know  ;  nor  you  don’t  know  ;  how  the  devel  fhould, 
you  know.  You  don’t  underhand  geometry.  Why  I’ll 
tell  you  where  I’d  land  them ;  I  would  land  them  under 
the  line,  clofe  by  the  South  Pole ;  there  I’d  land  them  ; 
and  then  I’d  ambufeade  all  the  Spaniards  back  fettle- 

ments ;  and  take  from  them  all  their  (•  P - fhaw. 

You  know  what  I  mean  well  enough  ;  all  their - all 

them 
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th?m  d  min’d  hard  names  mentioned  in  news  papers) 
mi  their  iVIexicos,  and  their  Peras,  and  their  Dimont 
Iflandi  and  thsn  I’d  come  with  a  circnmvendibus  on 
cho  Dutch,  in  lt-.tb  ttom’d  boms  ;  (bseaufe  ye  know 
t'iat  is  a  ilatbottom’d  country)  open  the  Unices — let  in 
tr.e  water — drown  ad  the  poor  Dutch,  and  then  we 
lhould  have  the  turtles,  and  the  Spice  Iflands,  for  no¬ 
thing  ;  and  tht-r’d  be  a  living  in  Old  England. 

while  our  politician  was  thus  going  on  with  his  plan, 
cen  uring  men  .and  meafures  he  know  nothing  about, 
a  id  it  happening  at  a  time  when  our  army  lay  encamp¬ 
ed  on  one  litie  of  the  river,  and  the  French  on  the 
other  ;  an  officer  in  company,  with  his  Hick,  gave  our 
politician  a  rap  on  the  knuckels :  What’s  that  for? 
A — y  ?  Only,  Sir,  replied  the  officer,  cooly  to  inform 
you,  that  that  commander  who  erodes  a  river,  to  attack 
an  enemy  in  front,  may  chance  to  get  a  rap  on  the 
knuckles :  that’s  all  ! — The  alteration  is  eafy  from  poli¬ 
ticks  to  cunning. 

N0  17.  Behold  here  the  head  of  a  SHARPER,  In 
Truth’s  dictionary,  under  the  article  Cunning,  is  the  verb 
to  lharp  ;  from  whence  the  noun  fubiiantive  lharper:  that 
we  may  offend  no  countrymen  by  the  birth  of  our  hero* 
be  it  known  that  he  was  born  at  fca,  on  board  a  trans¬ 
port,  in  which,  his  mother  was  humbly  requeiled,  by  a 
rule  of  court  to  take  a  feven  years  tower  to  America.  At 
length,  by  his  unihaken  relolution.  andmatchlefs  impru¬ 
dence,  he  acquired  a  fortune  of  forty  thoufand  pounds. 

This  is  his  original  face;  a  heavy,  vulgar,  incurious, 
down-looking  countenance:  this  was  his  holliday  face, 
that  he  went  into  company  with  ;  and,  under  this  mafic 
battery  he  ufed  to  play  off,  all  his  flight  of  hand- 
artillery  ;  and  this  was  his  face  that  he  awoke  at  mid¬ 
night  with ;  when  Confcience  aflilled  by  Memory,  com¬ 
manded  him  to  undergo  a  felf  examination ;  for,  as 
there  was  nothing  too  bafe  for  him  to  commit,  fo  neither 
was  there  any  thing  fo  dreadful,  but  he  had  reafon  to 
fear  it.  He  lived  in  the  utmoftdiead,  and  died  in  the 
utmoft  defpair:  putting  a  period  to  his  exiflence,  with 
this :  which,  in  the  catalogue  of  medicines,  bears  this 
name*.  He  left  all  his  fortune  to  the  hofpital  of  incu¬ 
rables,  in  Moorfields ;  that  as  he  had  got  all  his  mo¬ 
ney  by  the  incurables,  fo  he  was  very  willing  now  he 
could  make  no  farther  ule  of  it,  to  return  it  to  the  right 
owners. 

N°  49.  Although  he  had  lived  a  life  fo  infamous,  he 
was  buried  in  all  the  purchaled  pomp  :  behold  here 
the  funeral  of  the  gambler?  and  two  of  his  torch  bear¬ 
ers  ?  Such  is  the  partiality  of  fate,  and  fuch  the  different 
rewards  of  merit  and  infamy  ;  that,  that  foldier  and 
failor,  are  employed  at  the  price  of  a  Hulling,  and  glad 
too  of  the  fcautv  pittance  to  attend  the  gambler  to  his 
grave;  the  failor  loft  his  arm  in  one  of  the  famous  fea 
fights  where  Sir  Edward  Hawke  commanded  ;  and  the 
foldier  loft  his  leg,  in  one  of  the  fix  regiments  who  fo 
bravely  fought  on  the  plains  of  Minden.  To  Ihew,  how¬ 
ever  how  we  treat  our  foldiers  and  failors,  when  we  have 
no  occaflon  for  di  m,  we  will  juft  beg  leave  to  relate  a 
little  ftory  that  happened  in  the  year  1745  ;  when  our 
army  was  marching  into  the  North,  under  the  command 
of  the  gallant  Duke  of  Cumberland.  The  landlord  of 
the  houfe  where  one  of  the  foldiers  happened  to  be,  be¬ 
gan  to  take  great  notice  of  him  ;  and  would  fay  to  him, 
why  honeft  fellow,  lays  he,  you  foldiers  are  the  pillars 
of  the  nation  ;  you  arc  the  braveft  men  in  nature  ;  with¬ 
out  a  Handing  army,  we  lhould  have  no  Handing  corn  ; 
■when  you  come  home,  pray  come  and  lee  me,  you,  and 
your  wife,  and  your  children  and  Hay  as  long  as  you 
pleafe,  a  week,  a  month,  or  a  year,  as  leng  as  you 
pleafe,  and  make  yourfelves  welcome  to  every  thing 
you  find  here ;  and  he  always  wound  up  his  invitation 
with  telling  him  that  foldiers  were  the  pillars  of  the  na¬ 
tion.  When  the  affair  at  Culloden  was  happily  over, 
nur  foldier  called,  rather  to  thank  him  for  his  kind  in¬ 
vitation,  than  with  any  deflgn  to  accept  it.  But,  the 
danger  being  paft,  and  peace  being  reftored,  he  began 
to  talk  about  large  taxes,  and  Handing  armies  ;  and 


Suicide’s  Grand  Specific. 
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he  did  not  know  what  cccnfvn  there  was  for  a  pack  of 
lobllering  dogs  to  be  crawling  about  the  country,  eating 
up  peoples  victuals  and  cr.nk.  He  faw  no  occaficn  we 
fi.ia  tor  foldiers  now,  not  he,  we  had  peace,  had  not  we  ? 
Why,  cried  our  foldier,  with  a  generous  difduin,  I  did 
not  invite  myfelf,  did  not  you  teil  me  to  come,  me  and 
my  family,  and  we  lhould  be  welcome;  and  fays  he,  did 
not  you  always  dole  your  invitation  with  faying,  that  we 

foldiers  were  the  pillars  of  the  nation? - pillars  of  the 

nation? — Well,  I  believe  I  might  lay  foniething  about  pil¬ 
lars,  but  1  meant — catter  pillars. 

N°  48.  Thus,' while  true  merit  is  neglected  and  de- 
fpifed,  to  Ihe.v  how  Genius  and  Science,  can  condefcend 
to  decorate  unworchinefs ;  behold  here,  the  monument 
o i  the  Gambles, — Jufticeand  compalfion,  arc  weeping 
over  his  medal. ion,  and  Honour  defcending  with  a  crown 
of  laurels,  to  reward  his  virtue  ;  to  the  baflb  relief,  are 
four  Fttle  boys  reprefenting  the  cardinal  virtues,  or 
as  weeping  for  his  death  ;  but  we,  who  arc  apt  to  mora¬ 
lize  on  things,  rather  think  they  are  four  little  boys 
whole  parents  the  gambler  has  ruined  ;  and  that  they  are 
now  turned  out  of  doors,  and  crying  for  cloaths  to  cover 

them. - From  the  head  one  who  lived  by  his  wit,  we 

proceed  to  a  real  'wit :  as  oae  mentioned  by  the  fa¬ 
mous  Yorick.  N°  50.  Tristram  Shandy  ;  and  he  is 
fnppofed  to  have  a  good  deal  of  the  family  likenefs:  when 
we  came  to  a  difledtion  of  this  head,  we  found  one  of  the 
moft  capital  parts  of  the  brain  quite  worn  out :  he  lived 
fo  long  depending  on  what  others  would  do  for  him, 
that  he  was  at  length  reduced  to  the  neceflity  of  alking 
Charity :  amongft  others  o*c  his  refting  places,  he  one 
day  fat  himfelf  down  at  the  door  of  a  large  manfion- 
houfe ;  fome  of  the  fervants  hearing  he  was  a  Wit, 
had  him  into  the  fteward’s  parlour;  and  where,  according 
to  the  notion  fome  people  have  ol  wit,  they  Jeftred 
he  would  be  comical.  One  of  them  faid,  if  he  was 
a  wit,  to  be  fare  he  could  run  round  the  room  with  a 

red  hot  poker  between  his  teeth. - -The  cook-maid 

faid,  to  be  fure  if  the  gentleman  was  a  wit,  ihe  hoped 
lie  would  be  fo  kind,  and  fo  civil*  and  fo  oblkrin?. 
and  fo  condefcending,  and  fo  complaifant,  and  lb 
good,  and  fo  fubmiffive,  as  to  tell  her  fortune  on  the 

cards. - GThe  butler  was  rather  for  a  tune  on  the  mu- 

fical  glaffes. - The  groom  faid,  if  fo  be  as  how  the 

gentleman  was  a  wit,  why  he  could  not  do  no  lefs  than 

ride  upon  three  horfes  at  once. - The  laundry-maid. 

Hie  faid  to  be  fure  he  could  fwallow  a  box-iron  and 

heaters. - While  they  were  thus  debating,  down  came 

the  French  Mammefelle,  and  ordered  him  to  be  turned 
out  of  doors,  faying,  “  lhe  wondered  vat  Englifti  vit 
u  vas  good  for  ?” 

Wit  being  thus  turned  out  of  doors,  went  to  vifit 
Hofpitality;  but  it  being  election  time,  there  was  no 
room  for  him  there.  He  then  paid  his  addrefles  to  Me¬ 
rit;  but  Merit  could  do  nothing  for  him,  being  at  that 
time  purfued  by  Faftion.  He  then  addrefled  himfelf  to 
Charity;  and  lhe  would  have  done  any  thing  in  the  world 
to  ferve  him  ;  but,  as  ill  luck  would  have  it,  lhe  was 
herfclf  that  very  morning  ran  over  by  the  biihop’s  new 
fet  of  coach  horfes.  He  died,  at  length,  of  mere  hun¬ 
ger  ;  and  was  interred  in  the  poor’s  burial-ground, 
after  his  friends  had  railed  money  to  pay  the  implies 
fees  : 

And  the  modes  of  chtiftianity  are  fuch  in  our  days, 
that  though  any  churchman  may  receive  a  large  bene¬ 
fice,  yet  if  any  churchman  be  found  guilty  of  giving 
away  in  charity,  he  would  be  thought  guilty  of  being 
righteous  overmuch. 

N°  5  1 .  Behold  here  one  of  the  righteous  overmuch— 
yet  nought  doth  he  give  away  in  charity  !  No  !  no  !  he 
is  the  bell-weather  o-f  the  flock,  who  hath  broken  down 
Orthodox’s  bounds,  and  now  riots  on  the  common  of 

Hypocrify. - With  one  eye  he  looks  up  to  Heaven, 

to  make  his  congregation  think  he  is  devout,  that’s  his 
fpiritual  eye ;  and  with  the  other  eye  he  looks  down  to 
fee  what  he  can  get  ;  and  that’s  his  carnal  eye  ;  and 
thus  with  looks  flowing  down  his  face,  he  fays,  or 
feems  to  fay,  or  at  leaft,  with  your  permiflion,  we’ll  at¬ 
tempt  to  fay  for  him. - 

Ere- 
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LECTURE  ON  HEADS. 


Brethren  !  Brethren  !  Brethren!  The  word  bre- 
thercn  comes  from  the  Tabernacle,  hecaufe  v/e  all 
breathe  there — in. — If  ye  want  rouzing  I’ll  rouze  you  : 
-I’ll  beat  a  tat-too  upon  the  parchment  cafes  of  your 
confciences,  and  whip  ihe  Devil  about  like  a  whirl-a- 
-Even  as  the  cat,  upon  the  top  of  the  houfe 


market ;  and  the  Devil’s  gap,  that’s  among  til?  other 
jockeys;  the  Lawyers  at  Lincoln’s-inn-fields. 


And  then  there  is  the  Devil  among  the  Taylors, 
and  the  Devil  among  the  Players  !  the  players,  they 
play  the  Devil  to  pay - The  play-houfe  is  Satan’s 


m 


doth  fquall ;  even  fo,  from  the  top  of  my  voice,  will  I 
bawl,  and  the  organ  pipes  of  my  lungs  fhall  play  a 
voluntary. among  ye;  and  the  fweet  word's  that  I  fhall 
utter,  lhall  fugar  candy  over  your  fouls,  and  make 
carraway  comforts  of  your  confciences. — Do  you  know 
how  many  taylors  makes  a  man  ? — Why  nine-*— Nine 

taylors  makes  a  man. - And  how  many  makes  half  a 

man  ?— -Why  four  journeymen  and  a  prentice. - Even 


ground,  where  women  ilretch  themfelves  out  upon  the 

tenter-hooks  of  temptation. - Tragedy  is  the  blank 

verfe  of  Beelzebub  ; - Comedy  is  his  hafty  pudding  ; 

and  PanSomine  is  the  Devil’s  country  dancc.- 


fd  have  you  all  been  bound  ’prentice  to  misfortune  the 
rffafhion-maker ;  and  now  you  are  out  of  your  times 
*  you  have  let  up  for  yonrfelves — My  great  bowels,  and 

my  fm — all  guts  groan  for  you. - -I  have  got  the 

gripe  of  compaflion,  and  the  belly  ach  of  pity.— 

Give  me  a  dram. — Give  me  a  dram— - Do  give  me  a 

dram-  —  A  dram  of  patience  I  mean,  while  I  explain 
unto  you,  what  reformation,  and  what  abomination 
mean  !  Which  the  worldly  wicked  have  mixed  to¬ 
gether,  like  potatoes  and  butter-milk,  and  therewith 
made  a  finful  ftir  about. - Reformation,  is  like  the 


comely  froth  at  the  top  of  a  tankard  of  porter ; — and 
Abomination— is  like  the  dregs  at  the  bottom  of  the 

tap  tub. - Have  you  carried  your  confciences  to  the 

fcowrers  ?  Have  you  bought  any  Fuller’s  earth  at  my 
ihop  i  to  take  the  ftains  out  ! — You  fay,  yes :  you  have  ! 

you  have  !  you  have ! - But  I  fay  no  :  you  lye  !  you 

lye  !  you  lye - 1  am  no  velvet-mouth  preacher;  ,1 

fcorn  your  lawn  fleeves - * — You  are  all  full  of  filth  ; 

you  muft  be  boil’d  down  in  our  Tabernacle,  to  make 
portable  foup,  for  the  faints  to  fup  a  ladle  full  of ;  and 


then  the  fcum,  and  the  fcaldings  of  your  iniquities,  will 
boil  over;  and  that  is  called  the  kitchen-ftuft  of  your 
confciences,  that  ferves  to  greafe  the  cartwheels  that 
carry  us  over  the  Devil’s  ditch  ;  and  the  Devils  gap.— 
The  devil’s  ditch;  that’s  among  the  jockeys  at  New- 


And  yet,  you  pay  the  players  for  feeing  plays  ;  yes, 
yes ;  but  you  won’t  pay  me ;  no,  no,  till  Beelzebub’s 
bum  bailiffs  lay  hold  of  you  ;  and  then  you  think  I’ll 
pay  your  garnifh;  but  I  won’t,  No;  you  lhall  lay  on 
the  common  fide  of  the  world,  like  a  toad  in  a  hole 
that  is  baked  for  the  devils  dinner.— Do  put  fome  mo¬ 
ney  in  the  plate . Put  fome  money  in  the  plate - - 

and  then  all  your  iniquities  lhall  be  icalded  away,  even 
as  they  fcald  the  briftles  off  the  hog’s  back  ;  and  you 
lhall  be  cleanfed  from  all  your  fins,  as  eafily  as  the  bar¬ 
ber  lhaveth  away  the  weekly  beard  from  the  chin  of  the 
ungodly. 

Do  put  fome  money  in  the  plate, 

Or  I,  your  preacher  cannot  eat : 

And’tis  with  grief  of  heart  I  tell  you, 

How  much  this  preaching  fcow’rs  the  belly : 

How  pinching  to  the  human  tripe 
Is  pity’s  belly-ach,  and  gripe : 

But  that  religion  (lovely  maid) 

Keeps  a  cook’s  Ihop  to  feed  the  trade. 

The  motives  of  our  deeds  the  lame 
With  Whitefield,  I  put  in  my  claim  ; 

The  pious  thieves  attack  yourptirfes, 

With  cries,  and  tears,  and  pray’rs  and  curfea  : 

But,  I,  more  modeil  in  the  trade, 

Dare  never  damn  the  fools  I’ve  made ; 

But  will,  if  foyour  worlhips  pleafe. 

In  future  times,  on  bended  knees, 

Say,  fing,  and  fwear,  that  thofe  alone  are  right, 

.  Who  croud  this  tabernacle  every  night. 

FINIS. 
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